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Under Secretary Larson 


Keynote Speaker for [APES 


MeetinG in Asheville, N. C., June 1-4, for their 
41st annual convention, members of the International 
Association of Personnel in Employment Security 
from around the globe elected R. P. Hartley, Atlantic 
regional superintendent for the Canadian UIC, as 
their new president and studied ways to improve 
supervisory techniques. 

Addresses, forums, panels and workshops developed 
the theme, ‘Strengthening Employment Security 
Through Constructive Supervision.”” The theme was 
selected because of survey findings indicating that 
employees consider job satisfaction more important 
than wages. It was based on the concept that the 
improvement of personnel will promote IAPES 
objectives and make a distinct contribution to the 
strengthening of employment security administration 
and programs. 

The keynote speaker for the convention, Under 
Secretary of Labor Arthur Larson, was introduced by 
BES Director Robert C. Goodwin. Mr. Larson, 
addressing [APES delegates from all sections of the 
U. S., Canada, Alaska, Puerto Rico, San Salvador, 
Israel, Japan and Korea, proposed extension of 
coverage of unemployment insurance to employees 
of small firms, to certain agricultural workers, and 
to Federal civilian employees. 

He posed this question as he continued: 

“In a country as insurance-minded as ours, where 
people insure against everything from triplets to a 
rainy Fourth of July, why is it so alien a thing to 
insure systematically against the hazards of unemploy- 
ment, disability and old age? 

“We are still breaking records of productivity . . . 
and as long as we stick to this business-like system 
of contributory cash-income insurance, with its pres- 
ent division of function between Federal and State 
Governments and private insurers, there is no evi- 


dence that the effect will be to damage the character 
of our economy.” 

President Henry E. Kendall of the Interstate Con- 
ference of Employment Security Agencies discussed 
proposed Federal legislation to provide more adequate 
administrative financing of the employment security 
program. He described the Reed bill and proposed 
extended coverage. Mr. Kendall, chairman of the 
North Carolina Employment Security Commission 
and administrator host for the international meeting, 
also outlined IAPES objectives, accomplishments and 
benefits to the employment security program. 

Introducing a panel on “Influence of Constructive 
Supervision on Operations in Government and 
Industry,’ BES Deputy Director E. L. Keenan 
emphasized the importance of a “‘sound system of 
human relationships which starts with sound leader- 
ship at the top and provides for systematic and 
democratic participation by the staff from the bottom 
up.” 

Canada’s Civil Service Commissioner A. J. Bou- 
dreau, Ottawa, Ont., distinguished between construc- 
tive supervision in Government and in industry. He 
reviewed techniques (including a national joint coun- 
cil of government and staff, an incentive reward plan, 
and courses in supervision) now being tested in the 
public service of Canada. 








Job Guide for Medical Occupations 


HIS new pamphlet of the Bureau of Employment Secu- 

rity, containing information on occupations in the med- 
ical and health fields, is set up in the same pattern as the 
general booklet, Job Guide for Young Workers. 


In addition to serving as a reference for local office 
counselors and guidance workers in schools and colleges, 
it will be helpful to applicants who are interested in training 
in the health and medical fields. Because of the serious 
shortage of workers in the occupations of these fields, we 
believe that the facts in the medical job guide, gathered 
from various professional organizations and the U. S. Public 
Health Service, are especially timely. Information covered 
in the Guide includes duties and importance of the jobs, 
entrance requirements and training, job opportunities, and 
sources for further information.. 


A limited number of copies are available from the Bureau 
of Employment Security. 

















Bernard J. Rahilly, New Brunswick, N. J., director 
of Industrial Relations for Chicopee Manufacturing 
Corporation, told the forum hearers that security of 
workers depends on the workers, supervisors, manage- 
ment and Government. Asserting that employers are 
not taking full advantage of employment security 
services, he suggested closer cooperation with em- 
ployers, periodic visits and the preparation of job 
specifications for plants in local office areas. 

Other featured speakers included: Assistant Director 
Stanley E. Seashore, University of Michigan Institute 
of Social Research; General Industrial Relations 
Director W. A. Egerton, American Enka Corp., 
Enka, N. C.; Assistant Executive Director Leo J. 
Curry, Canadian Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, Ottawa, Ont.; and Robert K. Salyers, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 

A. L. Bechtold, personnel and public relations direc- 
tor for the House of Lance, Charlotte, N. C., featured 
speaker for presidents’ day, used the subject, “Public 
Relations—A World Full of Dividends.’ He said: 
“Public relations is not a matter of expensive adver- 
tising or propaganda. It is, instead, what each indi- 
vidual in an organization says and does in his day-to- 
day relationship with other people.” 

Top award of merit and essay contest winners re- 
ceived their prizes—cash and certificates—at the as- 
sociation’s annual banquet. Mrs. Nettie S. Naron, 
chief of occupational analysis, industrial services and 
testing for the District of Columbia, was first in award 
of merit, for initiating employer institutes and George 
H. Everett, Jr., Charlotte, N. C., second for his com- 
munity leadership. Mrs. Mary P. Moody, Johnson 
City, Tenn., was first, and Mrs. Elizabeth Pamplin, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., second in the essay contest. 

Toronto was selected for the 1956 convention; the 
1955 meeting is to be in Cincinnati. 

Besides Mr. Hartley, other elected officials included 
John Griffin, Dallas, Tex., first vice president; W. 
Garnett Johnson, Frankfort, Ky., second vice presi- 
dent; Carl T. Anderson, Nashville, Tenn., treasurer; 
and Miss Marian E. Perry, Kingston, N. Y., secretary. 


Introducing the “Employment 
Security Exchange” 


THE first edition of the ‘‘Employment Security Ex- 
change,” which takes the place of the former “Infor- 
mation Idea Exchange,’ was issued in May and 
devoted to Farm Placement. Subsequent issues of the 
Exchange will deal with other employment security 
services, presenting ideas and materials that will be 
useful to the States in carrying out their information 
and public relations program. 

The first issue, on Farm Placement, will be followed 
by “NEPH Week 1954.” 

It is planned to produce four or more issues of the 
*‘Employment Security Eschange”’ a year, each issue 
to contain public relations materials relating primarily 
to a single phase of Employment Security service and 
with addition of other timely pertinent materials. 


To maintain the usefulness of the Exchange as 
planned will require the combined efforts of the 
Bureau and the States. To this end, the Bureau has 
invited comments from the States, plus State-produced 
materials and clippings containing ideas that may be 
adapted by other States for similar situations. Mate- 
rials intended for the Exchange should be addressed 
to: Editor, ““Employment Security Exchange,’’ Bureau 
of Employment Security, room 5203, Department of 
Labor Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, April 1954, 
U. S. and Territories 


| Percentage 





} Number or | change from 
amount previous 
month 
Overall } 
Pe T Tete 2 1, 442, 300 +4 
Weeks of unemployment | 
At Bates fy ia ad 9, 536, 900 | —4 
Weekly average insured un- | : 
employment *............. 2, 181, 600 | 0 
Weeks compensated......... 8, 333, 000 | —7 
Weekly average beneficiaries . .| 1, 893, 900 —3 
Benefits paid................ | $200, 836, 600 | 7 
Funds available as of Apr. 30, | 
RRL hnl pes a6 ren ae | $8, 559, 961, 900 | —1 
New applications............ 754, 400 —9 
Referrals: | 
Agricultaral............. | 188, 300 | ~— 44 
Nonagricultural......... 720, 300 | +6 
Placements: 
pe eee 160, 000 | +42 
Nonagricultural.......... | 428, 500 | +10 
fa er 241, 100 | +15 
SS eee | 187, 400 | +3 
Handicapped..........| 16, 300 | +15 
Counseling interviews........ 109, 000 | —3 
Individuals given tests....... 84, 100 | +9 
Employer visits............. 142, 600 | +7 
Veterans | 
| | 
Initial claims 4............../ 5 44, 600 | —16 
Weeks of unemployment 
SR id ios Se koe oes ee 450, 000 —5 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment *............. 6 82, 100 —6 
PEIN NE os ook 6 vee n nes 7 $10, 130, 300 —6 
New applications............ | 185, 200 —16 
Referrals, nonagricultural.. . .| 175, 400 +7 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . | 104, 100 +12 
Placements, handicapped... . .| 7, 500 +14 
Counseling interviews........ | 28, 700 —9 








1 The first 7 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; they 
include data for veterans filing under State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits under provisions of 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

8 Data exclude territories. 

4 Refers to veterans payments and claims _— under provisions of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act (effective . 15, 1952). Data include 13,600 
initial claims, 70,800 weeks claimed and $529,100 paid to veterans who were also 
filing for benefits under State programs. 

5 Includes 1,684 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans 
filing under UcV program. 

® Excludes veterans who are at the same time filing under State or railroad 
unemployment insurance programs. 

1 Excludes $26,300 paid to supplement benefits wnder the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance program. 
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Reading Between the Lines of an ES-211 ... 


Community Employment Development— 
A Continuing Job 


LOCAL OFFICE manager likes to get this kind 

of a “Thank-you” from a satisfied employer: 

“It would have been impossible for us to have 
completed our hiring program in the time required 
if we had not had such excellent cooperation from 
your whole office force. Again, may we express our 
thanks to you and to every employee in your office.” 
(Signed John T. Parsons, Division Manager, F. L. 
Jacobs Co., Danville, Ill.) 

The letter was sent to R. J. FitzGerald, manager 
of the ISES office in Danville, in appreciation of 
the help given by the local office in the company’s 
hiring activity. A review of the ES—211 reports from 
Illinois brought the recruitment story to the attention 
of Regional Director Borus. Thinking the local 
office might have some interesting information on 
how to gain the cooperation of small defense plants, 
and what needs to be done on a day-to-day basis to 
maintain the firm’s confidence in the ability of a local 
office to provide satisfactory service, Mr. Borus 
invited a further report. 


Report Provides Clues to Action 


The report proved to be an interesting story of local 
office relationships. It gives some clues concerning 
activities stimulated by group IV designations, as well 
as documentation for some worth-while employer 
relations work. 

The following digest of Manager FitzGerald’s re- 
port tells the hiring activity story: 

In the spring of 1946, along with community lead- 
ers, the Danville Manager conferred frequently with 
the Detroit officials of the F. L. Jacobs Co. with a view 
to persuading that company to build a new plant in 
Danville for making auto seat spring assemblies. The 
huilding was completed in the fall of 1947 and staffed 
with over 600 workers. During 1948-50 employment 
at the Jacobs plant averaged 400-500. In 1951 con- 
tracts fell off and employment dropped to 200 at the 
‘nd of the year; by February 1952 it was down to 50. 

What had happened? Radical changes by the 
‘uto industry. Manufacturers went from spring seats 
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to a less-expensive construction and to a spring-rubber 
type seat, practically wiping out the market for the 
Jacobs product. The community found itself with a 
fine new plant, but no work! The management, of 
course, had seen the cloud gathering, but was en- 
countering difficulty in trying to secure a government 
contract. Early in 1952 Manager FitzGerald, well 
aware of the situation and its meaning for the com- 
munity, decided to discuss the matter with civic lead- 
ers and with the State Director. It was decided that 
the community’s Congressman should be apprised 
of the problem. It took a bit of corresponding back 
and forth, but in due course, the company was able 
to report, ““We have a wonderful Navy contract.” 


Problems Overcome 


The changeover to a technical, Navy-inspected item 
raised many problems. The firm wanted to retain 
its former employees although this would require con- 
siderable retraining. The AFL cooperated in ironing 
out this difficulty by giving specific tests for the ma- 
chine trades. Although it took months to do so, 
eventually ali of the new-process difficulties were 
smoothed out. 

Employment averaged slightly over 230 for the first 
10 months of 1953 but, following the Detroit hydra- 
matic plant fire, the officials of General Motors and: 
the Jacobs Co. arranged to have castings trucked to 
Danville for machining by the Jacobs Co. This was 
October 1953. From a desk in the local ES office, 
Mr. Rinehart, personnel manager for Jacobs, inter- 
viewed and hired over 600 from a total of 750 referred. 
This took 3% weeks. These placements were reflected 
in the 211 reports for November and December. The 
temporary subcontract lasted until the end of Decem- 
ber when the company had to let 400 workers go. 

By May 1, too, the Navy contract was expected to 
terminate. The Jacobs Co., while again looking for 
new contracts and concerned about new hires, will do 
so confidently, convinced of the ability of the local 
office to provide satisfactory service. 


Ye 
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New Fields for 
Day-Haul Crews 


By ALVAN FRANK and JOSEPH P. McGLORY 
Farm Placement Representatives 


Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


OUR years ago, the Farm Placement Representa- 

tive in the Norristown, Lansdale and Hatboro area 
of southeastern Pennsylvania began exploring the 
possibilities of using day-haul crews for various types of 
work other than those activites normally associated 
with day-haul crews. As in most States along the 
eastern seaboard, the normal growing and harvesting 
seasons in Pennsylvania are rather sharply defined. 
During these seasons, day-haul is an important part of 
Farm Placement activities and almost daily many 
crews are utilized by growers in the harvesting of 
beans, tomatoes, root crops, and fruit. Historically, 
however, the end of the normal harvest season brings a 
decline in day-haul activity to a degree that it is 
practically non-existent. It was this sudden seasonal 
decline in the use of day-haul crews that prompted 
concern in the mind of the Farm Placement Repre- 
sentative. 

The cessation of day-haul activity severs, tempo- 
rarily at least, the close working relationship estab- 
lished by the Farm Placement Representative between 
employers, workers, and himself. Such a relationship, 
so important to a successful effort, is usually the 
result of considerable effort made by the Farm Place- 
ment Representative. It is, therefore, desirable that 
these relationships be nurtured during the off-season 
so that there is a sound basis for the upswing in activity 
that will surely come the following season. 

In addition, the Farm Placement Representative 
was acutely aware of the fact that the end of the 
harvest season automatically fostered seasonal unem- 
ployment among those workers who comprised the 
day-haul crews. Those men were good workers who 
had served their employers well and would be called 
upon to serve again. However, for the meantime they 
were faced with a period of several months of unem- 
ployment. The Farm Placement Representative was 
cognizant of the agency’s obligation to these workers. 

Yet another factor entered into the picture. Despite 
the fact that the normal users of day-haul crews had 


<— Crew arriving at greenhouse operation. 
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passed their peak period of activity, there was reason 
to believe that other employers might be in need of 
the same type of workers. It seemed logical to assume 
that there were employers who had periodic needs for 
groups of workers for short periods of time. 

This type of thinking provided the atmosphere for 
the Farm Placement Representative’s efforts to extend 
day-haul activity into typical off-season periods. 


Why Not Try Nurseries? 


Further thought indicated that nurseries would be 
a logical place to begin. The activities pertinent to 
a successful nursery operation are closely related to 
the type of work familiar to day-haul crews. Plant- 
ing, cultivating and harvesting are all typical nursery 
functions and in many cases the timeliness of action 
when nursery stock reaches a stage of maturity is of 
prime importance. 

The first nursery contacted was receptive to the 
idea. The Farm Placement Representative explained 
the situation in detail and the employer was pleased 
to learn of this additional and mobile source of labor. 
Arrangements were made for the use of a crew and 
the program was inaugurated. 

From the beginning effort, the use of day-haul crews 
in nurseries has been successful. Indicative of this 
success is the fact that some 4 years later this employer 
still utilizes the same crew leader for work in his 
nursery. On May 5 of this year, 38 men, under this 
crew leader, were working for this employer. 

Other nurseries were contacted and began using 
this source of labor. Additional crew leaders were 
contacted in the Philadelphia area so that an increased 
number of employers could be serviced promptly. 
The activity grew rapidly as more employers were 
made aware of this fluid source of labor and expressed 
a desire to utilize it. By the same token, news of 
this new opportunity spread among the workers and 
they voiced a desire to participate in it. 

From nurseries, the Farm Placement Representative 
extended the activity to include greenhouses. Here, 
too, the similarity of work was apparent. Green- 
houses, particularly the larger operations, offered the 
additional advantage of work, agricultural in nature, 
yet under a roof. At least some of the work could 
continue despite weather conditions. 

Both nursery and greenhouse operators have become 
enthusiastic about the use of day-haul crews. Nursery 
operators have expressed considerable satisfaction 
over the increased business they have realized as a 
result of this activity. In the past, they had been 
unable to accept additional orders because of their 
inability to make shipment. Many of them now 
utilize day-haul crews to increase the size of area 
planted with the assurance that they can obtain, on 
short notice, a day-haul crew to move the stock when 
it matures. The end result is an increased volume of 


Crew leaving the nursery. —> 
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Members of day-haul crew “setting out” shells prior to planting 


young carnation plants. The shells protect the young plants 
in the early stages of growth. 


The pey-olt: Dey-heel ‘workers being poid at the “al of the 
day’s work. 








business with a minimum investment. As one nursery 
operator stated: “I like the idea of using a work 
crew on a day-haul basis because it gives me labor 
when I need it and, more important, it provides 
supervision for that labor.” 

Greenhouse operators, too, have realized that the 
utilization of day-haul crews enables them to increase 
their yield without increasing the size of their physical 
plant. One operator had additional land to plant 
but no one to do the work. Day-haul crews have 
enabled him to plant this area outside the greenhouses 
while blooms are being produced inside. He does 
this with the assurance that in the future he can get 
the necessary labor to move the new plants into the 
greenhouse. He has expressed very favorable opin- 
ions on the work of day-haul crews and has been 
responsible for three or four additional employers 
becoming interested. 

Exploration into this field led to further expansion. 
In his many contacts with nurseries and greenhouses, 
the Farm Placement Representative encountered a 
greenhouse operator who had just received a large 
order from the owners of a golf course. Desired ex- 
pansion from the present 9-hole course to the planned 
18-hole course prompted the order for a large amount 
of stock for landscaping. The Farm Placement 
Representative supplied a crew to get the stock ready 
so that the order could be filled in sufficient time. 
Then, ever alert.to opportunities for day-haul crews, 
the Farm Placement Representative contacted the 
golf course officials and arranged for still another crew 
to work at the golf course. 

This extension of activity has yielded excellent pub- 
lic relations. New employers, having become aware 
of this source of labor, contact the Farm Placement 
Representative requesting crews. Even more rapid 
has been the spread of popularity among workers. 
Each day the Farm Placement Representative now 
has available more workers than he can use. This not 
only offers additional testimony to the success of the 
effort, it also provides the Farm Placement Repre- 
sentative with a meaningful approach to still more po- 
tential employers. He is in a position to render 24- 
hour service and, in some cases, he has been able to 
provide workers on even shorter notice. 


Time is Prime Factor 


From the beginning, one factor made its presence 
known and came into sharper focus with each suc- 
ceeding experience. Whether the job is or is not 
similar to agricultural work is not important; the fact 
that there is a time element involved is of prime im- 
portance. The employer who has a group of box cars 
to be unloaded in a short period of time is in the same 
position, relatively, as the farmer with a ripe tomato 
crop to be harvested. It was not too difficult to find 
many employers interested in day-haul crews. 

The Farm Placement Representative, alert to the 
potential values offered by this activity, made special 
efforts to assure that employers, crew leaders and 


workers had a complete understanding of all details. 
The crew leader assigned to a particular job accom- 
panies the Farm Placement Representative to the 
place of work prior to his actual performance on the 
job. At that time the employer and the crew leader 
reach a mutual understanding relative to duties to be 
performed, rate and method of pay, and other per- 
tinent details. On the day the crew is to begin work- 
ing, prior to the departure of the truck from the estab- 
lished pickup point, the crew leader explains the work 
situation to the members of his crew. ‘Thus, when the 
crew reports to the employer, they are ready to do the 
work he has for them. To the extent possible, the 
Farm Placement Representative is at the work sta- 
tion when the job begins and when it ends. On jobs 
of longer-than-usual duration, he makes weekly visits 
to the place of work to assure himself, the employer, 
and the workers that all interests are receiving proper 
attention. ‘This also tends to build stronger relation- 
ships. 

Since the spring of 1953, the Farm Placement Rep- 
resentative has had at least one crew operating every 
day. From 15 to 150 workers have each day per- 
formed other duties than those normally associated 
with day-haul. On a typical day, May 5, 1954, for 
example, the Farm Placement Representative for the 
Norristown, Lansdale and Hatboro area had 7 
crews—a total of 102 men—working for 7 different 
employers. 


Success is Readily Apparent 


All crews have been recruited from the Philadelphia 
metropolitan area through normal Farm Placement 
channels. The success of the activity is readily ap- 
parent in the increased number of placements reported 
by the Norristown, Lansdale, and Hatboro offices. 
For the first 6 months in 1950, these offices reported 
98 agricultural placements. For the same period in 
1951 and 1952, this figure rose to over 1,900 and, in 
the first half of 1953, 3,620 agricultural placements 
were reported by these three small offices. During 
the first 4 months of this year, over 3,000 placements 
have already been made. These are agricultural 
placements only. The number of nonagricultural 
placements made as a result of day-haul activities in 
construction work and the industrial field further 
serves to prove that day-haul in the off-season is a 
profitable venture. 

Of primary interest has been the fact that many of 
these workers have demonstrated considerable ver- 
satility. Normally looked upon as simple harvest 
hands, they have been found skilled in carpentry, 
plumbing, glazing (invaluable to greenhouse opera- 
tors), heavy equipment operation, and many other 
occupational endeavors. 

General truck routes have been established within 
a radius of 50 miles or more. As a result, one truck 
can serve several employers. En route to a primary 
job, the truck can drop off a smaller crew at several 
smaller jobs. As many as six employers have been 
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serviced from one truck. The natural expansion of 
this activity to include more employers makes this 
type of scheduling possible. In some cases, the em- 
ployer has picked up workers at a predesignated 
meeting place and provided transportation for them. 

Not only has this activity been interesting; it has 
also been revealing and most gratifying. Workers 
have demonstrated an exemplary loyalty to crew 
leaders and employers. Employers have repeatedly 
requested the same crew for additional work. Crew 
leaders have been carefully selected for this effort and 
they in turn have carefully selected good workers. 
Turnover is practically nonexistent. 

‘This is the first time in 5 years that I have not spent 


a winter in jail,’ stated one of the workers to the 
Farm Placement Representative. Probing by the 
Farm Placement Representative revealed that idle- 
ness in the past had prompted these workers to brawl 
among themselves so that they could obtain food and 
shelter—in jail. This incident gives the off-season 
day-haul activity real and human meaning. 

Perhaps the greatest of all values is revealed in such 
experiences. Certainly it is an additional and most 
sufficient reason for a feeling of accomplishment on 
the part of the Farm Placement Representative. 

The possibilities for further expansion appear to be 
unlimited. Apparently there are many new fields 
for day-haul crews to conquer. 


The Objective Use of Facts 


By LOUIS F. BUCKLEY 


Employment Security Representative 


Bureau of Employment Security, Region VI 


HIS is an attempt to apply some of the findings of 

the authorities on the subject of intellectual objec- 
tivity to the day-to-day problems of the unemploy- 
ment insurance deputy in collecting, recording, and 
interpreting facts. 

The psychologists, Walter Bingham and Bruce 
Moore, in their excellent book, ‘‘How to Interview,” 
emphasize that ‘‘not only for maintaining the objective 
approach but also for avoiding the most insidious 
errors, it is wholesome for the interviewer to realize 
that he is the greatest source of errors and misunder- 
standings.”’ They conclude, ‘‘Not the external condi- 
tions, not the denseness or the perversity of the inter- 
viewee, but the interviewer himself is chiefly responsi- 
ble for lack of reliability in fact-finding.”” Robert H. 
Thouless observes in ‘‘How to Think Straight”’ that we 
tend to think wrongly not so much because we do not 
know the laws of logic as because there are obstacles 
in our own minds which make us unwilling to think 
straight on certain subjects. 


Prejudice 


Justice is traditionally portrayed as blindfolded hold- 
ing aloft a balance scale, thus excluding all irrelevant 
factors from consideration in rendering a decision. 
Accordingly, objectivity requires that none of the 
deputy’s personal points of view, perceptions, preju- 
dices, bias, predilections or ungrounded convictions 
shall affect his decision in any major way. 
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Prejudice, according to Prof. E. L. Clarke in ““The 
Art of Straight Thinking,’’ has been defined as: “‘(1) 


Judgment or opinion formed without due examination 


of the facts or reasons that are essential to a just and 
impartial determination; (2) a mental decision based 
on other grounds than reason and justice; (3) a prema- 
ture opinion favorable or unfavorable to some person 
or thing; also (4) a prepossession or motive influencing 
such judgment or opinion.” Since prejudices are a 
reflection on our intellectual and moral standards, we 
hesitate to recognize and admit their existence as far 
as we are personally involved. As Prof. Annette Gar- 
rett notes in her book, ‘“‘Interviewing,’’ most of us 
often remark concerning the prejudices of others but 
seldom are conscious of our own, for in our own case 
we regard them as natural opinions. 

All psychologists, to whom I have referred, are in 
agreement that everyone has some prejudices whether 
he is aware of them or not. We usually think of preju- 
dices as large overall attitudes such as race prejudice, 
class prejudice, religious or political prejudice. I do 
not want to minimize the importance of these types of 
prejudice because undoubtedly they influence deci- 
sions daily. It is my intention here, however, to call 
attention to much smaller matters, subtler and more 
easily escaping notice. Professor Garrett notes that we 
find exaggerated dislikes of sloppy dressers, flashy 
dressers, skinny people, fat people, showoffs, aggressive 
women, weak men, blondes, brunettes or redheads. 
Elsewhere we find exaggerated fondness for blondes, 





brunettes or redheads, arrow-collared tarzans, pipe 
smokers, women with slender ankles, or men with 
curly hair. 

Professor Garrett also observes that a comparison of 
our own list of prejudices with those of others reveals 
the great variety in different individual’s attitudes 
toward the same sort of occurrence. For example, 
everyone has distinct ideas of his own as to what is 
really intolerable. Some can easily tolerate and 
attempt to understand the alcoholic but find a lazy 
person intolerable. For another, laziness stirs no per- 
sonal emotion but lying is an unpardonable sin. This 
source of error in judging people comes from what 
Weinland and Gross refer to as “‘“moral pigeonholing.” 

An analysis of the records of interviews with a num- 
ber of homeless men indicated that an interviewer 
who was a strong prohibitionist found the downfall of 
a large number of the men was due chiefly to liquor, 
while another interviewer, a Socialist, discovered 
liquor to be less important than industrial causes. 
Bingham and Moore observed, with respect to this 
study, that although each interviewer was a trained 
and conscientious investigator, his personal bias 
affected his interpretation and report, and even modi- 
fied the statements made to him by the men he 
questioned. 

It is important to realize that each of us has some 
prejudices and exaggerated likes and dislikes which 
are apt to warp our judgments and influence our 
decisions. The wise maxim of the ancient Greeks, 
“Know Thyself,’ should be foremost in our minds. 


The Case-Hardened Deputy 


We all know deputies who have a reputation for 
being “‘hard-boiled” in their attitude toward claim- 
ants. I believe we should recognize that there is a 
tendency for deputies to become callous in their re- 
lationship with claimants. This inclination may be 
considered an occupational disease for deputies. It 
arises from a number of factors. The loafers and 
chiselers encountered by the deputy are remembered 
because they irritate him, while the honest claimants 
leave no such indelible impression. As a result, there 
is a danger of generalization—attributing to all claim- 
ants or certain groups of claimants the undesirable 
characteristics we remember in specific claimants. 
This attitude may also arise from an unconscious 
desire to please important individuals or groups in 
the community who tend to look upon all claimants 
as loafers. It is even possible, psychologists tell us, 
although it seems incredible to me, on the basis of 
my personal knowledge, that some individuals have 
a sadistic trend and punish for recreation. Into the 
balance scales of the case-hardened deputy go fatigue, 
boredom, or eagerness to get out to lunch or keep’ a 
date in the evening. 

The case-hardened deputy has a tendency to assume 
presumptions of unavailability with respect to certain 
types of claimants which are not provided for in the 
law or agency policy. This results in the approach 
that the burden of proof is upon the claimant in all 
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cases. I recently noted a determination, for example, 
which stated the claimant failed to show that wages, 
hours, or other conditions of work offered were 
substantially less favorable to the individual than 
those prevailing in the locality. The deputy in this 
case failed to recognize that inasmuch as the labor 
standards provisions are mandatory, they impose a 
duty on those administering the act to assure them- 
selves that the work offered meets the. minimum 
standards in the act before denying the claimant 
benefits for refusing work, regardless of whether he 
raises the issue. 

In order to prevent ourselves from becoming case- 
hardened we must not only be well grounded in the 
fundamentals of the program but must believe in 
them. Only if such is the case, can the purposes of 
each State law be achieved. It is advisable to review 
and keep in mind the declaration of public policy 
found in most State employment security acts. The 
following is typical of this declaration: ‘“‘As a guide 
to the interpretation and application of this act, the 
public policy of this State is declared to be that 
economic insecurity due to unemployment is a serious 
menace to the health, morale and welfare of the 
people of this State.” It continues by emphasizing 
that protection from this great hazard can be pro- 
vided through the payment of benefits to persons 
unemployed through no fault of their own under an 
unemployment insurance program. 

The deputy should recognize that in carrying 
out the objective of this act, he is not functioning as 
a judge but as the arm of the law established to meet 
an economic need. It is the deputy’s basic responsi- 
bility to obtain all the facts and to determine whether 
or not they meet the specific conditions of the law 
under which benefits are payable. 

Another element in the approach of the case- 
hardened deputy is to treat the claimant in a per- 
functory manner. ‘The claimant is more than a 
workload item. He is not an impersonal generality— 
a voluntary leave case or a section 1508 deputy 
referral—without individuality or name. In every 
case, the claimant must be thought of as a human 
individual with the complexes, moods, and ambitions 
to which his humanity makes him heir. Dealing with 
an individual as a person and not as a thing is an 
attitude rather than a time-consuming factor. 


Emotional Stability 


We are also aware that there are deputies who lack 
emotional stability. They are inclined to become 
emotionally involved after listening day after day 
to the claimants’ problems. It often makes a deputy 
feel good to give an anxious person benefits, and this 
feeling may quiet a whisper of conscience that the 
benefits should have been denied. This attitude, 
like the contrary frame of mind of the case-hardened 
deputy, may be unconsciously influenced by the 
views of influential individuals or groups in the 
locality who believe too many claimants are being 
denied benefits. 
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The emotionally immature deputy has a tendency 
to fail to properly verify claimant statements and to 
give undue weight to the facts favorable to the claim- 
ant just as the case-hardened deputy referred to above 
has the opposite inclination. It must be remembered 
that our predilections tend to make us ignore or fail 
to recognize facts unfavorable to our opinions. We 
must be aware of the natural tendency to hear and 
record whatever harmonizes with our own wishes or 
expectations while failing to note counter indications 
and exceptions. 


Related Occupational Hazards 


Some deputies, liké others in all walks of life, tend 
to take the easy wa¥ out of a particular situation. 
They do not like to di§cipline and force themselves too 
hard to accomplish what they consider a necessary 
task. It may result in a tendency to favor the party 
who is most likely to appeal or protest an adverse de- 
cision. I do not believe this is done deliberately in 
many cases but it no doubt exerts an unconscious in- 
fluence on an individual’s thinking in a number of 
cases. 


Factors of Concern to Deputies in Small Towns 


I find that deputies in small towns usually maintain 
they are in a better position to evaluate claimants be- 
cause they have known them well for a number of 
years. Psychologists James Weinland and Margaret 
Gross in their book, “‘Personnel Interviewing,”? em- 
phasize that length of acquaintance is a cause of bias. 
They argue that when we evaluate strangers and do 
not have much evidence to go on, we can be relatively 
objective. With people we have known for some 
length of time, they maintain, we are often un- 
consciously influenced by our previous associations. 
F. B. Knight reported a study made a number of years 
ago of the ratings of a thousand public school teachers 
made by supervisors who had known the teachers for 
periods from 6 months to 25 years. As the years of 
acquaintance increased, the estimates rose. The 
teachers who had been supervised for more than 20 
years were characteristically rated very high, even for 
physical efficiency on which the judgments were al- 
most obviously false. Knight concludes with the 
statement .that usually it would be fair to say that 


judgment is of doubtful validity when the judge has 


known his subject too long. 

I am also inclined to believe that the deputy in the 
small town is more susceptible to group suggestion, 
which is another cause of bias. An opinion often re- 
peated by many people may lead us astray by becom- 
ing “common knowledge” in the locality. 

Weinland and Gross point out that essentially we 
are family folk. People who, in one way or another, 
are “out of the deputy’s family’—from a different 
school, club, lodge, section of the country, social or 
economic level, and so forth—may often be unfairly 
and unrealistically judged. This characteristic of 
favoring our own is obviously a difficulty in any 
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situation in which the purpose is to weigh objectively 
a person’s statement on a controversial matter. 


Stereotypes and Physical Characteristics 


Walter Lippmann has emphasized that there are 
commonly certain “pictures in our heads”’ of the sup- 
posed appearance of individuals of a certain race, 
class, occupation, or social group. These concepts 
are called “‘stereotypes.”’ Bingham and Moore con- 
clude that the interviewer should ask himself seri- 
ously how carefully he guards himself from the subtle 
influence of his stereotypes in judging the interviewee. 
Too often a person has been misjudged or dealt with 
arbitrarily in an interview in which prejudices or 
preconceptions associated with stereotypes have 
played their mischievous part. In a fact-finding 
interview, a deputy may be seriously misled by these 
subtle associations unless he is forewarned of them. 

Following an interview involving a misconduct 
issue, a deputy commented concerning the claimant, 
“He looks like the type who would lose his temper.” 
I inquired as to the basis for this conclusion and was 
informed that all redheads have fiery tempers. Other 
deputies have told me that after years of experience 
they are able to analyze the character of a claimant 
from observation. Those of you who watch the 
television program, ‘‘What’s My Line?” realize how 
misleading the appearance of an individual may be 
in determining his occupation. 

Bingham and Moore observe that unfortunately for 
the character analyst, the relationship between mind 
and body, or behavior and structure, is not so simple. 
They conclude that sound estimates of character rest 
on knowledge, not of physical structures, but of acts, 
accomplishments, and responses to social stimuli. 
These authors cite the conclusion by G. U. Cleeton 
that “There are no fixed anatomical characteristics 
of the head or face by which character or personality 
traits may be estimated with a degree of accuracy such 
as is demanded by science or in reality by practical 
needs in everyday life.” Weinland and Gross con- 
clude their discussion of ‘““Theories may mislead” by 
stating all general theories must be very closely in- 
spected when applied to judging the abilities of an 
individual. 


Identifying Our Prejudices and Predilections 


We should keep in mind the following observation 
made by Bingham and Moore: “The open mind which 
is indispensable to successful fact-finding is seldom 
achieved without conscious effort directed toward the 
discovery and elimination of the particular precon- 
ceptions and stereotypes of thought which obscure or 
distort the truth as it emerges during an interview.” 

A helpful step in assisting deputies to discover their 
own prejudices is to have them jot down a list of those 
they know others to possess. A discussion of this list at 
a local office or area meeting may induce each deputy 
to engage in a little self-scrutiny which may convince 
him that prejudices are not as alien to his own atti- 
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tudes as he may have been assuming. The deputy 
should be advised that whenever he becomes aware of 
the influence of one of the conditioning factors on him- 
self, he should record ic, take careful note of the fact, 
and make an effort to eliminate its influence from his 
future judgments. 

The deputy can avoid, or at least minimize, the 
emotional hazards of interviewing. He can school 
himself to identify, analyze, and lay aside his own pre- 





dilections, opinions and prejudices; to note exactly 
what he hears and observes, and to keep these facts of 
observation clearly separate from any inferences and 
interpretations such as distort the report of what is told 
to him. True, he probably will never be successful in 
developing 100 percent objectivity, but he will be at 
least partially successful. Awareness of the problem 
and careful self-examination are sure to be of help. 


An Experiment in Interagency Cooperation 


By STANLEY M. REMEZ* 


Coordinator of Inmate Services 


Division of Employment, New York State Department of Labor 


RADITIONALLY society has regarded penal 

institutions quite apart from the community. 
Men are exiled to prisons to be punished for aberrant 
behavior. In the past, little or no concern existed 
for the inmate and his future contacts in the com- 
munity. It is gratifying to note that within the last 
generation the punitive custodial emphasis has been 
modified to encompass individualized treatment and 
rehabilitation. Prisons are being transformed into 
institutions where classification, clinical diagnosis, 
vocational guidance and training, all based on individ- 
ual inmate needs, are taking the place of idleness and 
sheer custody. Penal institutions are becoming an 
integral part of the community and community agen- 
cies are cooperating with the prisons in their total 
rehabilitation effort. 

Theoretically, the rehabilitative process should begin 
at the time of arrest and go into high gear during in- 
carceration and be continued during parole. Obvi- 
ously this continuous process can be attained only by a 
thorough integration of services of governmental and 
voluntary agencies working to best serve the inmate 
and the community. An example of how govern- 
mental agencies can operate effectively toward this 
objective is presently in progress in New York State. 

The New York State Department of Correction and 
the Division of Parole have long recognized that suit- 
able employment is a significant deterrent to crime. 
To this end, institutional parole officers and cor- 
rectional guidance personnel aid the inmate in the 
selection of a training program that will inculcate mar- 
ketable skills and effect a satisfactory vocational 
adjustment upon release. To implement this process 
and to provide placement assistance to inmates, the 
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late Frederick A. Moran, then Chairman of the Parole 
Board, and Milton O. Loysen, Executive Director of 
the New York State Division of Employment, in 1950 
laid the ground work for cooperation between the two 
agencies in an expanded job-finding program. De- 
tails of the project were worked out by Harold K. 
Montross, Employment Service Director in New York 
City, Alfred R. Loos, now Chairman of the Parole 
Board, but then director of New York City District 
Parole Office, and Janet I, Pinner, Senior Consultant 
for the New York State Employment Service. 

In New York State, an inmate can be released from 
prison only if, and when, he has a bona fide job with a 
reliable employer approved by the Board of Parole. If 
a man has a family or friends on the outside who will 
do some leg work for him, he has some prospect of 
prompt release. But, if he is homeless and friendless, 
as is too often the case, he has to rely largely on his own 
letters of application addressed to employers who have 
never seen him. For the treatment process to be con- 
tinuous, the question of timing takes on particular im- 
portance. An inmate who has responded well to the 
rehabilitation process and is declared eligible for re- 
lease may be transformed into a whiner and an agita- 
tor if held a month or more overtime because of this 
technicality. 

The New York State Employment Service—a part 
of the Division of Employment of the New York State 
Department of Labor—agreed to conduct a demon- 
stration project to determine whether an individual- 
ized approach, plus intensified effort, would produce 
suitable jobs in the New York City area for men held 
beyond their release date. Elmira Reformatory was 
selected as the test institution for several reasons. 
At the time, the holdover problem in Elmira was 
particularly acute. Over 50 men were awaiting 
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release if suitable employment could be given them. 
Sixty-five percent of the Elmira inmates are from 
New York City; and since Elmira has a vocational 
training program, it was felt that job-finding was 
of extreme importance for this youthful group. In 
addition, at the Reformatory, the Division of Parole 
and Department of Correction jointly maintain a 
Service Unit designed to plan and to carry out 
treatment programs based on inmate needs. ‘This 
Service Unit is a cooperative enterprise of the Depart- 
ment of Correction and the Division of Parole, staffed 
by Institution Parole Office and Guidance Super- 
visors, and has done much to achieve greater inte- 
eration of services. 

At the onset of this demonstration, operating 
staff of the New York State Employment Service were 
somewhat skeptical. The idea of selling any job 
seeker, let alone an inmate, to an employer sight 
unseen seemed to violate all professional practices. 
There was serious concern as well that even this 
limited project might result in a loss of employer 
confidence in the New York State ‘Employment 
Service. Nearly 3 years of experience have proved 
this fear unfounded. 


Efforts Bring Good Results 


The results of the pilot program were conclusive. 
During the course of the demonstration, in the period 
from November 1950 through April 1953, 339 men 
eligible for immediate release and assigned to the 
State Employment Counselor were placed—the 
majority in jobs that were in line with their training 
and interests. 

A personal counseling interview conducted at the 
institution became the mainstay of the entire demon- 
stration. For the first time, a placement counselor 
went into the prison and met the inmate in a face-to- 
face relationship. ‘The inmate was treated as a 
person one might counsel in a local employment 
office, with every effort being made to enlist his 
cooperation to enable him to realize his own worth 
and the interest the community has in him. 

The counselor, at all times, related his jobfinding 
activities in the community with the particular 
training of the inmate at the institution. After the 
counseling interview, designated employment inter- 
viewers in local New York City employment offices 
were contacted and provided job leads. 


Training reports kept by the institution prior to 
the demonstration had been chiefly for administrative 
rather than for future placement purposes. In order 
to supply the local placement office interviewers 
with pertinent information about the training the 
inmate had received, a new form designed as a place- 
ment tool was devised by the Employment Service 
Industrial Services Section with parole and correc- 
tional staff contributing. This new form described 
the specific operations in which training was given, 
the type, make and model of apparatus which was 
used, machines that were operated, the total number 
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of hours of training time involved, the instructor’s 
comments on the inmate’s specific aptitudes, his 
physical capacities, the level of his skill and the 
instructor’s suggestions regarding vocational possi- 
bilities. 

In order to use this form most effectively, in-service 
training was conducted by the employment counselor 
and the institutional Service Unit staff for the voca- 
tional instructors. Emphasis was placed on the need 
for objective reporting with regard to inmate accom- 
plishments so that the employment counselor could 
place each inmate individually where he could best 
succeed and establish himself in society. 


Project Extended 


At the Elmira Reformatory, the results of the place- 
ment program were so favorable that in October 1951, 
the demonstration project was extended to the New 
York State Vocational Institution at West Coxsackie, 
New York. At this second institution, Employment 
Service techniques worked equally well. The inmate 
holdover problem was completely eliminated and all 
prospective parolees assigned to the employment coun- 
selor were promptly placed. 

During the course of our work, in an effort to famil- 
iarize Service Unit and vocational training personnel 
with Employment Service techniques, workshops were 
planned and conducted by the Division of Employ- 
ment’s training and technical staffs on placement 
methods and techniques. These workshops included: 
counseling, testing, and the utilization of labor market 
information. As a result of these conferences, Em- 
ployment Service occupational analysts have surveyed 
training programs at several institutions and com- 
pared their curricula with active job orders. Con- 
sequently, revisions in institutional training programs 
more in line with the current labor market were sug- 
gested. The training of custom tailors in one institu- 
tion, for example, has been converted to training of 
bushelmen, or minor alteration tailors, because there 
is a large demand for the latter, very littler fo the 
former. 

Recently, at the suggestion of Correction Commis- 
sioner Edward J. Donovan, workshops were conducted 
by the New York State Employment Service for the 
Department of Correction and the Division of Parole 
personnel in an effort to coordinate the work of the 
three agencies and to better draw the inmate into a 
positive position of seeking to help himself. As a first 
step, professional assistance was provided in revising 
the form on which inmates write their own applica- 
tions for jobs. The new letter, modern in format, 
includes a positive statement by tne warden, space for 
the inmate to list his qualifications and to write his 
letter, and has attached a return stub to be filled out 
by the employer requesting a field parole officer to 
call with further information. Employer responses to 
the new letter have more than justified the revision. 

As a result of the demonstration project and this 
logical joining of three State agencies, a permanent 
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Evolution of Jobs... 





hanging Patterns in Occupations 


S A PART of the “Outlook for Youth” theme of the April issue of the Review, 
we presented articles discussing the changing patterns of jobs in the fields of 


insurance, irrigation, petroleum, and in the nursing profession. 


In May we 


added to the series the profession of teaching and the fields of farming, tobacco pro- 


duction and citrus fruit processing. 
and opportunities in the petroleum field. 


Included here is another article on entry jobs 


Entry Jobs and Career Opportunities 
in the Petroleum Industry 


HE Petroleum Industry, with its many branches 

and specialized activities, has much to offer to 
the jobseeker whether he be an untrained worker 
or a Ph. D. Probably the most interesting branches, 
and most assuredly those employing the greatest 
number of workers are petroleum production and 
petroleum refining. Our remarks will be confined 
to the refining branch of the industry. 

Within the petroleum refining branch, there are 
four major divisions of activity which offer the 
greatest opportunity. ‘These may be identified as 
mechanical, operating, general clerical, and technical. 


The Mechanical Division 


The complex physical arrangement, and diversity 
of structures and equipment offer much to the 
beginner seeking a place in the trades or crafts. 
Here we find a fair representation of the various 
construction trades and maintenance crafts. Conse- 
quently in order to maintain a refinery, we find 
employed asbestos workers, boilermakers, carpenters, 
electricians, instrument repairmen, lead burners, 
machinists, masons, operating engineers, pipefitters 
and plumbers, riggers, sheet metal workers, and 
welders. The crafts represented in this division of 
activity afford opportunities to the entry worker to 
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By MARION J. BELVEAL 


Occupational Analyst, Tulsa Local Office 
Oklahoma State Employment Service 


advance from unskilled work through tasks of in- 
creasing complexity and difficulty to the highly 
skilled work of journeyman. 


The Operating Division 


The physical arrangement of this division which 
presents a bewildering appearance to the layman with 
its maze of towers, tanks, intricate pattern of pipes 
tying each structure to another, the spray ponds and 
the seeming disregard for pattern and design, is in 
reality carefully engineered. Actually a tremendous 
amount of man hours in planning and research have 
been expended by the Technical Division in order 
that the cost of operation will not be excessive, and 
that working conditions will be as safe as possible. 

In each structure one sees a process being performed 
by means of evaporation, extraction, compression, 
dilution, blending or just plain cooking (in terms of 
the layman) to refine the many byproducts of crude 
oils. ‘These processes are highly complex and tech- 
nical and require, in addition to job knowledge, an 
awareness by the various operators to prevent 
dangerous and costly shutdowns. In some depart- 
ments, the preparatory work required for a shutdown 
may take days of planning and the combined services 
of all divisions. The workers required by this division 
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Airview of a petroleum refinery plant. 


consist mainly of various skilled and _ semiskilled 
equipment operators, whose tasks at first glance 
appear to be simple, but which require careful and 
detailed training, obtained through an _ intricate 
system of upgrading, transfer, and promotion. 


General Clerical Division 


In this broad classification belong the occupations 
concerned with the detailed “paper work” involved 
in functional operation of petroleum refining. For 
sake of clarity, it could be classed as a Miscellaneous 
Division embracing refinery accounting, refinery 
personnel, warehousing and transportation, and other 
facilitating services which are generally considered 
to be highly important to top management control, 
research, and planning activities. The reader should 
keep in mind the fact that, while accounting and 
personnel are usually divisions within themselves, 
we are limiting this discussion to the refining branch 
of the petroleum industry. Accounting in this 
branch embraces accountability for and disposition 
of products. Personnel work not only requires the 
clerical and interviewing work usually associated with 
personnel clerical tasks but may include such related 
tasks as authorization for temporary transfer or 
reassignment. Warehousing within the refinery is 
similar to and takes on the same general aspects as 
similar jobs in any other industry. ‘The possible 
exception could be a salvage or reclamation activity 
which is essential to avoid waste of vast amounts of 
costly material and equipment. ‘Transportation as 
implied here should be restricted to jobs dealing with 
shipments to and from the plant, and other routine 
jobs dealing with the clerical work involved in railroad 
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shipments. The responsibility for transportation ot 
lesser amounts of products is held by the loading 
docks who organizationally may be considered a part 
of Refinery Accounting. 


The Technical Division 


As the name implies, this division in the main is 
staffed by highly trained technical and specialized 
personnel who have qualified themselves through 
academic means. For the trained nontechnical 
worker, the prospects of advancement in this division 
are limited. For the properly prepared scientist, 
however, opportunities are unlimited. The perform- 
ance tasks of the laboratory technicians, chemists, 
physicists, and engineers are varied and constantly 
require full application of their scientific know-how 
and in no small amount their creative abilities. This 
is especially true in the relatively new field of electro- 
chemical analysis. These scientists might be com- 
pared in resourcefulness to our pioneer forefathers; 
where the tools (instruments) are not available to 
complete the tasks at hand, the creative genius, 
therefore, sets to work developing the required article. 

With this general brief of the career opportunities 
outlined, let us take a look at the petroleum refining 
industry as a prospective opportunity for entry job 
workers. Generally speaking, the new entrant into 
the labor market, the rehabilitated, and the unskilled 
workers desiring to “‘get ahead”’ have favorable pros- 
pects for achievement in this industry, depending on 
individual companies’ policies. The entry jobs are 
not limited to a single craft, trade, or position but 
rather they encompass in one way or another nearly 
all fields of work. The person wishing to become a 
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The cracking unit of a petroleum refinery plant. 


skilled craftsman or a responsible ‘“‘office”’ worker, and 
to some extent the technically inclined, has before 
him in this industry all the prospects of as secure a 
career as anyone could wish. _To begin with, the 
relatively untrained, or untrained worker, starts 
working as a laborer. As the opportunities for trans- 
fer, reassignment, and promotion arise, the individual 
worker, for obvious reasons, is given consideration 
with respect to his adaptability, attitudes, and formal 
education. These factors, coupled with his depend- 
ability and other personal traits and experience, 
enable the worker to advance in a planned manner. 
From one advancement to the next, this cycle will 
repeat itself until each individual worker has found 
security in an honorable trade or position in keeping 
with his physical, mental and productive capacities. 
This same cycle can be found in the various depart- 
ments where technical training is not a prerequisite. 

For the beginning worker in a technical field, the 
industry affords career opportunities comparable to 
his academic training. In a manner of speaking, the 
sky is the limit in terms of achievements possible. 
While the scientific workers usually are not trans- 
ferred or reassigned, their promotional prospects are 
likened to that of the unskilled worker and generally 
must be looked upon as depending on like cycles. In 
conclusion, let it be said that the entry job and career 
opportunities in the petroleum refining branch of the 
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industry can be unlimited insofar as the industry 
itself is concerned. It should be thoroughly under- 
stood that opportunity knocks at the door, but it still 
requires the ability of the individual to open the door. 
And thereby hangs a tale for the wise and versatile 
vocational counselor. 
INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 
(Continued from page 11) 

inmate placement program has emerged. The Divi- 
sion of Parole has expanded its placement staff in all 
areas of the State and all parole employment officers 
now visit institutions at regular intervals to register, 
counsel and place inmates who are awaiting release. 
All of the new parole employment officers were 
formerly employment interviewers with the New York 
State Employment Service and have been able to 
apply Employment Service techniques and _ utilize 
Employment Service resources readily in their task of 
inmate placement. Meetings were held in local 
Employment Service offices and the new parole 
employment officer appointees met the Employment 
Service staff designated to work closely with them in 
the permanent inmate placement program. 

The Division of Parole, through its parole employ- 
ment officers, has now resumed full responsibility for 
the actual placement aspect of the program. At the 
request of the parole employment officers, the Em- 
ployment Service, through an expanded statewide 
liaison staff, provides job leads in keeping with inmate 
training and preference. In addition, the Employ- 
ment Service is providing labor market information at 
monthly meetings in the prisons, to inmates who are 
to meet the Parole Board and who are due for release. 
Inmate responses to these meetings has been excellent. 
The idea of a community agency attempting to serve 
needs within the institution has perked morale no- 
ticeably. 

In evaluating our accomplishments and goals in 
this experiment, we feel that one more important step 
has been taken toward bridging the gap that so long 
has separated the inmate from the community. Of 
course, this is not the first of such steps taken in that 
direction. But it is among the first where profession- 
ally trained people of several disciplines, pooling their 
resources and driving toward a common goal, have 
met with such outstanding success. Aside from the 
very tangible results in terms of jobs secured and the 
numbers of employers willing to step forward to be 
counted, a secure base has been laid for future de- 
velopments that will undoubtedly take place as the 
program gains momentum. 

While we realize that it is scientifically illogical to 
measure a social service program in other than human 
values, we cannot help but be impressed by the dollars 
and cents that have been transferred to the black side 
of the ledger with the inmate overtime problem so 
reduced. 

Finally, there is the growing realization that our 
prisons are more than corrective institutions; in their 
own way they are community agencies working 
toward the betterment of citizens. 
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World Population Congress 


A World Congress on Population, under the auspices 
of the United Nations and in collaboration with the 
International Union for the Scientific Study of Popu- 
lation, will take place in Rome in September 1954. 

The evolution of the population during the past 18 
years will be examined by the delegates from all over 
the world, who will attend the Congress by special 
invitation because of their experience in demographic 
fields. Each of the delegates will present a scientific 
study on a demographic subject. Information con- 
cerning the Congress is obtainable from the Popula- 
tion Division of the United Nations. 


Canada—Stenographie 
Shortage 


How serious is the shortage of stenographers and 
what can be done about it? This is the question posed 
by the Department of Labour, Ottawa, Canada in its 
February issue of “‘2 Minutes of Employment Facts.” 

Here are some comments and conclusions reached 
by those studying the matter: 

“There are probably few office managers in Canada 
who have not run into difficulties since the last war in 
meeting their needs for stenographers. In many areas, 
this stenographer shortage has become a continuing 
problem. 

“Just how serious is the shortage and what can be 
done to ease it? 

“Orders for stenographers in the offices of the 
National Employment Service in the large centres 
continue to exceed the number of applicants available. 
In recent months, there has been a slight drop in 
demand in some areas, perhaps due to a seasonal 
falloff in requirements, but on the whole the demand 
has paralleled the expansion of business in this 
country. 

‘There is no doubt, therefore, that a shortage exists. 
At the same time there is good reason to believe that 
it is often not as serious as it appears. 

“For one thing, the National Employment Service 
has found that employers often do not make the best 
use of the stenographers who are available. Some 
employers dictate very little, others draft their own 
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letters or use dictating machines, and a great deal of 
the work in their outer offices could be handled by a 
typist. 

‘““The want ads in Canadian newspapers show that 
the age factor also helps to create an artificial short- 
age. For example, it is certainly unrealistic to adver- 
tise, as an employer did recently, for an experienced 
stenographer under 25 years of age. ‘This employer 
is likely to find that there is a shortage of people who 
can meet these requirements, although there are 
probably many experienced stenographers in the 
over-25 brackets who could do a flawless job for him. 

“In the first case, the employer may be tying up 
a stenographer who is badly needed by someone else. 
In the second case, the employer is making difficulties 
for himself by placing arbitrary limits on his hiring. 


* * * 


“The word ‘stenographer’ is often used loosely, 
as a general term for an office worker who my have 
various duties including typing, secretarial work, 
and perhaps clerical work, but who may or may not do 
actual stenography. The experience of the National 
Employment Service suggests that many difficulties 
would be avoided if typing and shorthand writing were 
generally recognized as distinct skills, in the same 
way that business machine operation, for instance, is 
recognized, and if offices defined more accurately the 
jobs their workers do. 


* * * 


‘*‘A stenographer, unlike a typist, is a person who 
has two skills. First, she must be a typist, but she 
must also be able to write shorthand and transcribe 
her notes quickly and accurately. The distinction 
is important because stenography is a more difficult 
skill to learn than typing and good typists will always 
be easier to find than good stenographers. Obviously, 
it is a waste of skill to employ ‘a stenographer in a job 
where she rarely has to take dictation. Not only that, 
a good stenographer can become very unhappy in a 
job where she loses her shorthand speed through 
lack of practice. 

* * * 


“The situation is often aggravated because, in 
many cases, typists receive the same, or nearly the 
same, rate of pay as stenographers. There is then 
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little inducement for girls to spend time and money 
to acquire skill in shorthand. It takes a minimum 
of three months to cover the theory of one of the 
standard methods of shorthand and after that it 
takes more time—at least nine months in most cases 
to learn to take dictation at commercial speed. A 
stenographer is not an asset to her employer until 
she has reached a fairly high level of skill. A typist, 
on the other hand, can do useful work, even if she 
has not developed speed in using her machine.” 





Industrial Switzerland 


Next to the United States, Great Britain and Ger- 
many, Switzerland (population percentagewise) is 
one of the most industrialized countries in the world. 
Between 40 and 50 percent of the Swiss population are 
employed in industry. Before the First World War, 
industrial concerns with over 500 employees employed 
only one-sixth of Switzerland’s industrial labor force, 
as compared with 30 percent today. 


Netherlands 


According to information from the Canadian De- 
partment of Citizenship and Immigration, newcomers 
from the Netherlands have established themselves 
quickly and well in their new Canadian home. 

Although the successfal adaption of the Dutch im- 
migrants can be credited largely to the native industry 
of the people, it is also a result of good preparation 
given them. There is a Board of Emigration in the 
Netherlands, on which government and such organ- 
izations as churches, labor unions, and women’s groups 
cooperate. It assists the emigrants by advising them 
of the conditions they may expect to meet in their 
new home. Language instruction is provided and 
housewives are informed of possible hardships that 
may be encountered during the first months of adjust- 
ing to new conditions. 


Canada Looks at the 
Nurse Shortage 


Canada, in an issue of “Brief Employment Facts,” 
asks and answers the question, ‘How short is the 
shortage of nurses?” 

“Canada,” the publication says, ‘“‘has more nurses 
than ever before—four times as many as we had in 
1934 and about one-third more than in 1944. Besides 
our more than 44,000 practising registered nurses, 
we have now more than 15,000 student nurses in 
training and thousands of nursing assistants. 

“At the same time a World Health Organization 
survey shows that Canada is among the fortunate 
countries of the world from the point of view of its 
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supply of nurses. The WHO found that the qual- 
ity of nursing services varied widely—some countries 
with populations of millions had no nurses at all, while 
others had one nurse to serve approximately 400 per- 
sons. According to the Canadian Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, Canada, with 43,380 practising nurses and a 
population of about 14,400,000 has about one nurse 
for every 355 persons. 

“However, it is still generally recognized that the 
supply of nurses in Canada has been lagging behind 
the demand... . . 

“Hospital services and nurses are concentrated in 
the large centres of our population, while about one- 
third of the nurses are trying to spread their services 
over vast rural areas. The distribution varies by 
provinces—Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick 
and Quebec have about one nurse to every 500 per- 
sons, while British Columbia and Ontario have about 
one nurse to every 250 persons. . . 

‘Nurses are recruited from the young women grad- 
uating from high school. Nursing is now attracting 
about 25 percent of these graduates—a higher per- 
centage than in either the United States or the United 
Kingdom—and it has been suggested that the pro- 
fession may be getting a fair proportion of Canadian 
girls, in relation to the total needs of the community. 
The Canadian Nurses’ Association says that active 
recruiting of candidates must be continued vigorously 
for the nursing profession, but that it must be recog- 
nized that there is a limited pool of young women 
available. Nurses who have come to Canada from 
other countries have become valued members of the 
profession. In 1952, 232 nurses entered this country 
from 25 countries. .. . 


x & & 


“The obvious way of increasing the number of 
nurses available is to encourage girls to complete 
their high-school training and so increase the pool for 
all occupations, including nursing. Another way 
is to make the training more attractive and sound. 
The Canadian Nurses’ Association says that schools of 
nursing are trying to do just that. However, the 
difficulties are largely financial. At present, the 
support of nursing schools is left largely to the 
hospitals, which are already faced with financial 
difficulties. The hope of the Association is that 
nursing education will be supported on the same basis 
as education for any professional group, in independ- 
ent schools which can plan and control the complete 
experience of the student. 


2 


“The answer to the shortage does not lie entirely 
in training more nurses. Professional and community 
health authorities, and the nursing profession itself, 
are putting a great deal of effort into developing 
improved personnel policies and working conditions 
designed to free nurses from duties that others could 
do, such as clerical work.””—-DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, 
INFORMATION BRANCH, OTTAWA, CANADA. 
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